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The Child in Today’s Culture 


Mr. Havicuurst: The fate of our society depends upon the 
way in which we rear our children. 


Dr. Gesei: We ought to talk about babies as well as bombs 
if America is to take leadership in the world of tomorrow. 


Miss Kocu: The clamor of parents for help in rearing their 
children is growing louder and louder. They all feel the need for 
scientific answers. 


Mr. Havicuurst: In this Rounp TaBLe we shall do the very 
difficult and important thing of answering some of the practical 
questions so often asked about child-rearing and at the same 
time explore some of the basic matters which make up the sci- 
ence of child development. Dr. Gesell, you have pioneered in 
your clinic at Yale University in the study of children for more 
years than some of us have been working in this field. Many of 
this country’s best-known workers in the field of child develop- 
ment were trained by you. Miss Koch and I are members of the 
University of Chicago’s Committee on Human Development, in 
which we conduct research on the human individual at all ages 
and in which we train people for work in the field of human rela- 
tions. We three and many others are giving our lives to the sci- 
entific study of human behavior and development. Have we 
gotten very far, Dr. Gesell? How much practical help, for ex- 
ample, do you think that you have been able to give to the 
thousands of parents who have read your books on child develop- 
ment? Some of my friends say that they bring up their babies 
according to Dr. Gesell. 


Dr. GeseEw: J hope that these studies have led parents into 
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the right pathways. Perhaps we have demonstrated that we do 
need a science of child development in order to understand our 
children. Children display their nature transparently, sincerely, 
lawfully. They are by no means as harum-scarum and unpre- 
dictable as people sometimes think. You see, we have been able 
to observe them under very favorable circumstances in their 
homes, in the clinic, in our guidance and nursery school. We 
have used the motion-picture camera and other methods to chart 
the successive stages of development from earliest infancy 
through the first ten years of life. 

The baby comes into the world with a very useful assortment 
of behavior patterns and a will to live and to grow. He is born 
with remarkable powers of growth. When his eyes open, he be- 
gins to stare at the window; later he gazes at his mother’s face; 
in three months he looks at his own hand; in six months he can 
sit up and look at a little red block which we place on a test 
table in front of him, and he picks up the block on sight, brings it 
to his mouth, takes it out, inspects it, bangs it on the table top— 
a wonderful chain reaction in a whole series of behavior patterns. 

This is mental growth. This is how a baby grows. No one 
taught him how to grow. He knows it all by heart. Nature drilled 
it into his organism through countless ages of evolution. And so 
he advances from one stage to another, displaying new patterns 
of behavior which we have recorded by motion pictures. In ten 
months he negotiates two blocks, bringing them together, patty- 
cake-wise; at eighteen months he builds a tower of three blocks; 
at two years he builds a wall; at three years, a bridge; at four 
years, a gateway; at five years, a staircase. There is something 
almost mathematical about this progression—it is a kind of 
ground plan. 
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Mr. Havicuurst: I take it that you believe that parents 
should know the facts about this ground plan. Why should they 
know? Just to get out of the way, in order to allow the child to 
grow according to that ground plan? 


Dr. GEsSELL: By no means, but in order to get their bearings. 


Miss Kocu: How will the parent know when to interfere? 
‘How will he know what the ground plan is? 


Dr. GEsELL: First of all, the parent must recognize that there 
is such a thing as a ground plan and be watchful and look for 
stages as they mature, one by one. 


Mr. Havicuurst: The examples which you have given us had 
to do with the physical development of the child—that is, how 
he handles blocks and learns to walk and creep, and so on. Is it 
also true that there is a ground plan in the development of the 
child’s personality? 


Dr. GesELu: I would say so, by all means, because we are 
dealing with deep-seated laws of growth which apply to all 
phases of the child’s mind and personality. These laws are uni- 
versal, and they are as inescapable as the laws of gravitation and 
of atomic energy. Let us be thankful for it, because it means 
that some day, perhaps, we may understand our children better. 

Let us take the four-year-old. His personality seems to feel the 
push of growth in many new directions; it tends to grow out of 
bounds. He is an expansionist; he tells tall tales, because he has 
not made a clear-cut distinction between fact and fiction. But at 
five years he has himself better in hand. He actually likes to 
obey and to conform. He is in focus, in equilibrium. It is a golden 
age. Mothers sometimes secretly hope that he will always re- 
main that angelic. Alas, at six years—even at five-and-a-half— 
he begins to feel new stirrings of growth. He is cutting his 
permanent teeth. His behavior becomes brash and combative as 
though he were at war with himself and with the world. He be- 
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comes overdemanding, explosive sometimes, with strangely 
contradictory spurts of antagorfism and affection. “A changed 
child,” his mother says. Well, no, a changing child, for at seven 
the extremes quiet down. The seven-year-old is less impulsive, 
more pensive. He establishes friendly relations with companions 
and teachers. He is absorptive, ruminative, and reflecting. And, 
when he nears the age of eight, he enters an expansive phase 
again, reminiscent of age four. He shows more spontaneity and 
initiative, going out to meet the environment. At nine years he 
tends to be business-like, fair-minded, responsible. He listens to 
reason. He often shows considerable power of self-motivation. 
He is interested in perfecting his skills. And ten is another golden 
age, like five. The ten-year-old takes things in stride, works with 
speed; he likes the challenge of his school tasks; he is peculiarly 
receptive to social information, susceptible to prejudices, good 
and bad; he can even participate in elementary discussions of 
social problems—racial minorities, crime, labor and manage- 
ment, black market. It is a splendid period for planting liberaliz- 
ing ideas, prior to the teens, which are just around the corner. 

You see how personality grows, stage by stage, just like block- 
building. There must be an underlying ground plan of some sort. 


Mr. Havicuurst: We have five children in our home, and so 
I am something, I think, of an expert on the subject of the golden 
age. I am not sure whether five or ten is the golden age. Some- 
times I think almost any age can be the golden age, and then 
the next day my wife and I change our minds. But you used the 
term “ground plan” again. Does that mean that all nine-year- 
olds will behave inevitably like nine-year-olds in their personali- 
ties, or is it possible that a perfectly normal nine-year-old may _ 
behave like an eight-year-old, and another one like a ten-year- | 


old? 


Dr. Gesgu: Not only likely, but probably does, because, | 
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after all, there are variations. We use this term “ground plan” for 
convenience. r 


Miss Kocu: I have two questions. Can you speed up this de- 
velopmental pattern? What about the twins which you studied? 
Did not one of them learn faster than the other? 


Dr. GESELL: Yes, and he kept the lead for a few weeks. But 
the other twin, without training in this stair-climbing experi- 
ment, soon equaled the other, and they were going nip and tuck. 


Miss Kocu: Suppose that the training had continued twenty 
years instead of two weeks, what do you think the effect would 
have been? 


Dr. GesE.i: With neglect of the other twin, so to speak? I 
think that with drastic environmental pressures we can dislocate 
somewhat these patterns, but even the dislocations will be 
governed by lawful sequences of development. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Can I get into this one, because this is one 
of my pet areas for discussion. We, of course, are right now deal- 
ing with the age-old problem of heredity and environment, and, 
Dr. Gesell, you have made it quite clear you would disagree with 
the statement which we often hear that the child is like putty 
and can be molded into any shape which the parents desire. 
Would you go so far as to agree with another statement which 
is often heard—namely, that heredity is responsible for most_of 
what the child is and does? 


Mr. GeEsE.u: Heredity is surely primary. It comes first. The 
child could not get along without the genes, because they are at 
the basis of all the infant’s growth. I would put it this way: The 
environment cannot engender, cannot produce, the progressions 
and the sequences of inner development. I would like to quote 
Emily Dickinson here: 
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“Growth of man, like growth of nature, 
Gravitates within. 
Atmosphere and sun confirm it, 
But it stirs alone.” 
I think that the heredity factor ‘stirs alone.” 


Mr. Havicuurst: I like Emily Dickinson, too, but Emily 
Dickinson was not a scientific observer of child development. If 
I may put myself over against her at this point, most of my re- 
search in the past few years has been directed toward the study 
of the child in the social environment, and the more and more I 
learn, the more and more I become convinced that we get an 
‘enormous diversity, especially of human personality, dependent 
upon the kind of social environment in which children grow. For 
example, do you suppose that if you studied French children and 
German and Swiss and Swedish children, you would find the 
same sequence of development and the same times of occurrence 
of those behaviors as you find in the American children whom you 
studied in New Haven and in whom you found this lawful se- 
quence of both physical and social development? 


Dr. GesE.t: In general, yes, because, of course, there is a 
ground plan underlying all the characteristics of the human 
species, and we are, after all, members of one species. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Let me have a chance to state what I be- 
lieve about heredity and environment. Then let me see what Miss 
Koch thinks about it. 

I should say that the purely physical characteristics of a child 


are largely inherited—such things as his height, his body build, — 


the color of his eyes and hair, are largely settled for him at the 


time he is conceived in his mother’s womb. But even these — 


things can be modified by drastic changes in the child’s environ- 


ment, as you have just said, Dr. Gesell. On the other hand, I | 


believe that the social and intellectual characteristics of the 
child, his personality and his intelligence, depend very largely 
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upon his experiences in the family, the neighborhood, the school, 
and the community. The truest thing to say is that every social- 
ly important characteristic of a child is a result of both heredity 
and environment working together. Heredity sets limits. It 
limits the age at which a child can learn to walk and talk and 
read and write. It sets the upper limits to his height and to his 
I.Q., but few children reach the marks set for them by heredity. 
Most children fall short of what they could be, because their en- 
vironment does not enable them to reach their hereditary 
limits. 


Miss Kocu: Since I did not get my second question in before, 
I would like to ask Dr. Gesell—before I attempt to answer you— 
whether some of this regularity in sequence which he notes 
could not be a function of some regularity in social exposure. For 
instance, he said that the six-year-old is very explosive. Could 
that not be due to the fact that most of our six-year-olds in 
America are entering school at that time and are expanding very 
rapidly their social environments and consequently having some 
trouble adjusting? 


Dr. GEsE.L: I have a good deal of sympathy for that con- 
sideration, but I would say that he is still six years old and that 
he is still cutting his six-year molars and that that is a growth 
phenomenon which is inevitable. A good environment will great- 
ly reduce the explosiveness, but the environment itself ought to 
take its cue from the susceptibilities of the six-year-old. That is 
the reason I continually stress the organic factors, because the 
character of the work in the first grade ought to be changed and 
the atmosphere ought to be changed in behalf of this six-year-old 
for these developmental reasons. 


Miss Kocu: You said that the child was cutting his teeth at 
this time. I got the impression that this might be related to his 
tension. Is that what you had in mind, or.... 
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Dr. GeseELL: Not necessarily. 


Miss Kocu:....do you think that something else lies back 
of this characteristic? 


Dr. GesE Lt: It is deeper than that, although there is some- 
thing even in this old-fashioned idea about teething. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Suppose we go ahead with our discussion of 
the environment and bring in a very practical aspect of it— 
namely, that of discipline. Of course, discipline is a part of the 
environment of the child. Discipline, I suppose, is the part of the 
environment with which the parents are most concerned. Miss 
Koch, you know a lot about discipline. What do you have to say 
on that subject? 


Miss Kocu: I hate to have that question turned in my direc- 
tion, because most people have a very unpleasant reaction to the 
term. However, I am a teacher, and I am concerned with the 
problem of learning. Since the discussion so far has not given 
learning its just due, in my opinion, how would it be if we spent 
some time considering the question of conditions which are 
favorable for learning? 

Parents, after all, are really teachers, only they meet the 
pupil when he arrives in this world, live with him twenty-four 
hours a day, and do not pass him on at the end of a year. How 
they feel toward the child and how they treat him must be a 
matter of great importance. Everyone knows that a good 
teacher is good chiefly because she has won the love and admira- 
tion of her pupils. Parents usually get this admiration, and they 
need to preserve it. If the parent is critical instead of encourag- 
ing, if he flies into a rage when matters do not proceed as he 
wishes, if he expects so much that the child often has a feeling 
of failure, and if he is vague and autocratic in his demands, he is 
sure to alienate his youngster. It seems to me that the parent has 
the delicate task of providing the negative training which is 
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necessary—the inevitable thwartings—without endangering the 
 child’s feeling of security. 

In this connection I should like to ask you, Mr. Havighurst, 
whether you feel that corporal punishment does endanger that 
security. 


Mr. Havicuurst: In you, Miss Koch, I suspect, I am finding 
an ally in some rather heretical views which I have on corporal 
punishment. I believe that we are noticing a swing of the pendu- 
lum away from the notion which was prevalent in the so-called 
“enlightened circles” that corporal punishment was always bad 
for the child. I remember reading in one of my textbooks at one 
time this statement: “Never strike a child in anger.” I think that 
I might go almost as far as to change that statement to read as 
follows: ‘“‘Never strike a child except in anger.” 


Dr. GEsELL: I see something logical in that paradox—or 
something paradoxical in that logic. I do not wish to take too 
high ground in this matter, but I must enter a gentle disclaimer. 
I do not believe in corporal punishment in public schools; I do 
not believe in corporal punishment in homes. Indeed, I think 
that slapping, spanking, shaking, and cuffing are indignities, 
especially toward preschool children. Now, of course, if the pre- 
school child is in danger of walking into the fire, I certainly would 
snatch him with as much vigor as you, Havighurst, but I would 
not—nor would you—whip him or boot or send him supperless 


to bed. 

Mr. Havicuurst: “Supperless to bed” seems to me to be an 
example of just the kind of punishment against which I am 
arguing. 

Dr. GEsELL: I see. 

Mr. Havicuurst: Whatever we may believe about the good 


and bad of corporal punishment, we probably agree that a cer- 
tain amount of punishment is essential in the upbringing of any 
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normal child and that it gets its effect largely on the basis of the 
emotional climate in the family. That is, a slap with the hand or 
with some convenient weapon may have no dire meaning in a 
family where the climate is friendly and supporting, but calling 
the child a bad child and sending it supperless to bed is a severe 
punishment in a family where the emotional climate is already 
cold and critical and demanding. 


Miss Kocu: I agree with that. I have often wondered whether 
it was the hurt, the physical hurt, in corporal punishment 
which made it the deterrent which it seems to be or whether 
the child merely understands through this gesture that his 
parent means business. In fact, if I had to choose, myself, be- 
tween having my ears boxed and not having my parents speak 
to me for a day, I should without any question choose having my 
ears boxed. What do you think of that? 


Mr. Havicuurst: That is just the kind of choice which I feel 
parents are often making for their child, especially the parents 
who take part in our child-study classes. 


Dr. GEsELL: But I want to call attention again to the fact 
that instinctive parental affection frequently gives way to harsh- 
ness. There are countless homes in America in which sheer igno- | 
rance of the most elementary principles of child care results in 
cruel types of cuffing, scolding, and even beatings. These primi- 
tive methods of home government are so grossly inconsistent 
with the democratic culture that they must be attacked as pub- 
lic health problems by pediatricians and nurses. We protect 
democracy whenever we protect the free and full development 
of infants and children. 

I find that there are two types of veterans coming home to 
their preschool children. There is one type who is a bit milita- 
ristic and authoritarian. He brings his child up to the mark; he 
wishes to discipline him on the dot. There is another type who 
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says something like this: “I would like to know what makes my 
child tick.”” Now, that is a good idea, because it means that that 
veteran has a perceptiveness for the mechanisms of development. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I would say that there ought to be another 
more important difference between these two fellows and their 
wives. That is, the successful veteran, and anybody else who is a 
parent, is the one who somehow establishes a supporting and 
an affectionate emotional climate in which his children can 
grow. 


Miss Kocu: Yea, yea! 


Mr. Havicuurst: I feel that this has been a complex discus- 
sion. The subject is probably too difficult for us to handle in a 
short time. Perhaps we could clear it up somewhat if each one of 
you would.try to state what he believes is most important to say 
about child development. Miss Koch, what is your confession 


of faith? 


Miss Kocu: Let me, as one interested in nursery education, 
express my faith relative to techniques which are important in 
child-rearing. A wise parent, I believe, sets for his child tasks in 
which he can have success without too much trouble. The parent 
recognizes that the child’s tolerance for effort shifts with his 
mood and situation and physical state. He leads the child by 
easy steps from the simple to the more complex. He offers sup- 
port, and he does not try to divorce the child before the child 
feels reasonably confident of his own strength. The parent recog- 
nizes that the learning curve is a jagged one. He forewarns of 
necessary change and gives the child time to reorient his think- 
ing and desires. The wise parent respects the child as an indi- 
vidual and allows him increasing freedom of choice and activity, 
as understanding expands. The parent provides constant en- 
couragement and is consistent in his goals though not too rigid 
to yield upon the discovery of error. He explains, and he supplies 
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reasons for what is requested, though if the child is very young, 
it is not expected that reason alone will be effective in producing 
the desired action. If the child must be crossed, the parent helps 
him to save his face. He offers substitutes when he must deprive. 
He provides positive suggestions rather than direction by nega- 
tive command. He avoids meeting hostile feeling with hostile 
feeling. He will be most concerned about how the child feels 
and about his faith in himself. And, lastly, since the child has 
much to learn, the wise parent will have a sense of proportion 
and put first things first. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Dr. Gesell, what would you say? 


Dr. GeseE.t: J agree that philosophy is more important than 
mere “know-how.” Parents who live in a democracy should be 
imbued with the philosophy of growth. The logic of development 
lies in its sequences. A philosophy of growth makes ‘the parent 
sensitive to these sequences and makes it possible to see the 
future in terms of the past. It makes it possible to see the be- 
havior characteristics of the child in better perspective, with a_ 
sense of humor, perhaps, and confidence in the future. If we are 
to respect the child’s individuality, if we wish to do justice to the 
spiritual aspects of his personality, we must think of him in terms 

‘of growth. We can have a deep faith in the constructive essence 
of growth, and with that faith we can have more confidence. We 
can enjoy our children. 

We live in an age of science and technology which has already 
profoundly transformed the temper and the patterns of human 
living. At the moment the physical sciences, as you know—that 
is, physics and chemistry—hold the stage, but when peace is 
assured, the life sciences as well as the physical sciences will hold 
the stage, and both together will be constructively addressed to 
the betterment of human relationships and to the preservation of 
family life. Fortunately, the child, in spite of the fact that he 
represents the most complex known constellation of atoms, is 
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potentially intelligible through science and philosophy, so let us 
not be frightened by science or by technology. It is not technol- 
ogy as such which creates our difficulties; it is rather the lack of 
profound self-knowledge—the gap between our scientific control 
of the physical world and our control of the newer world of hu- 
man nature. Let us convert a science of child development into 
one of the humanities of the future. 

Every age is under the compulsion to rediscover the meaning 
of infancy. No age was ever under greater compulsion than the 
present tragic age. Where else can we look for the eternal verities 
in purer form? Where else can we get a greater encouragement 
than that which comes from seeing those verities unfolded in the 
mysterious but lawful processes of child development? 
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Pearce Co., 1945. 


Unirep States CuItpren’s Bureau. The Child from One to Six. “Infant Care Series,” 
No. 3. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1945. 


SEX EDUCATION 
Strain, Frances Bruce. Being Born. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1937. 


. New Patterns in Sex Teaching. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1937. 
Swirt, Epiru Hate. Step by Step in Sex Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 


ON PLAY, TOYS, BOOKS, MUSIC, NURSERY-SCHOOL TECHNIQUES AND METHODS 

Auscuuter, Rose H., and Heinic, C. Childhood, Vol. II: Play. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1936. 

Barucu, Dorotuy W. Parents and Children Go to School. Chicago: Scott, Foresman Co., 
1939. 

Co.teman, Satis N. Creative Music for Children. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons, 1922. 

Datouiesn, A. First Experiences with Literature. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932. 

Kawin, Eruer. The Wise Choice of Toys. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. 

. Children of Preschool Age. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. 

Lanpretu, CATHERINE. Education of the Young Child. New York: John Wiley & Co., 
1942. 

Mircuett, Lucy Spracue. Here and Now Story Book. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1921. 

Perrine, VAN Dearine. Let the Child Draw. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1936. 

Tuorn, Auice G. Music for Young Children. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. 

Uppvecrarr, R., e¢ ahs Practice in Preschool Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1938. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Sayes, Mary Burt. Substitute Parents: A Study of Foster Families. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1936. 


SrINCHFIELD, Sara M. Children with Delayed and Defective Speech. Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press, 1938. — 


Tuom, Douctas A. Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century, 1929. 


* 
SELECTED BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Favorite Picture Books, Stories, Poetry, and Music Books in the 
University of Chicago Nursery School 


PICTURE BOOKS AND PICTURE STORY BOOKS 


PRICE SUITABLE 


FOR AGES 
Beskow, Elsa Tale of the Wee Little Old Harper’s $2.00 2-4 
Woman 
Doane, Pelagie (il- Mother Goose Random House 0/250.) 123 


lus.) 


Hader, Berta and Picture Book of Mother = Coward-McCann 2.50). (258 
Elmer Goose 


Buttercup Farm S. Gabriel Sons& Co. 0.50 4-5 

Lenski, Lois (illus.) Little Engine That Could Platt Munk 0.50 2-5 

Lida Little French Farm Harper’s 2.00 . 3-5 

Guertik, H. (illus.) Animals I Like Grosset & Dunlap 0.50 2-3 

Martin, Mary Stei- First Picture Book Harcourt 2.00 I-2 
chen 

eee Mary Stei- Second Picture Book Harcourt 2.00: I= 
chen 


Moore, Clement The Night before Christ- Grosset & Dunlap 0.50 3-5 
Clarke mas 


Real Mother Goose Rand, McNally 2.00 25 
Sutton, Margaret Baby’s Day Grosset & Dunlap 0.50 1-3 
EXPERIENCES OF CHILDREN AND ANIMALS 
Beskow, Elsa Pelle’s New Suit Harper’s 1.00 3-5 
Brann, Esther Another New Year with Macmillan 1.00 * 3-5 
Bobby and Donnie 
Brann, Esther Bobby and Donnie Were Macmillan 1.00 3-5 
Twins 
Brown, Elinor Little Story Book Oxford Press 1.00 2-3 
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srown, Margaret 
srown, Margaret 


sryan, Dorothy 
and Marguerite 


iott, Blanche 
‘lack, Marjorie 
‘lack, Marjorie 
‘lack, Marjorie 
‘lack, Marjorie 
‘lack, Marjorie 
say, Romney 
yay, Romney 
say, Romney 
say, Romney 


fader, Berta and 
Elmer 


ceto, E. 


<unhardt, Doro- 
thy 
seaf, Munro 


senski, Lois 
indman, Maj 


indman, Maj 


Murray, Gretchen 
Newberry, ClareT. 
Talentine, Helen 
Walker, Marian 


IMAGINARY ADVENTURES OF ANIMALS AND CHILDREN 


3annerman, Helen 
srooke, Leslie 
srooke, Leslie 
larke, Margery 
Jonaldson, Lois 
lack, Marjorie 
zag, Wanda 

urd, Clement 


The Noisy Book 
The Country Noisy Book 
There Was Tammie! 


Timothy Titus 
Augus and the Cat 
Angus and the Ducks 
Story about Ping 
Wait for William 
William and His Kitten 
Cinder 

The Funny Noise 
Toby and Sue 
Tommy Grows Wise 
Whiffy McMann 


Ting-Ling and Mee-Too 
David’s Birthday Party 


Robert Francis Weather- 
bee 


The Little Family 


Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and 
the Red Shoes 


Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and 
the Big Surprise 

Shoes for Sandy 

Mittens 

Mary and Marie 

Little Red Chair 


Little Black Sambo 
Johnny Crow’s Garden 
Johnny Crow’s Party 
Poppy Seed Cakes 
Karl’s Wooden Horse 
Ask Mr. Bear 

Millions of Cats 

The Race 
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W. R. Scott, Inc. 
W. R. Scott, Inc. 
Dodd-Mead 


. Doubleday 


Doubleday 
Doubleday 
Viking 

Houghton 
Houghton 
Grosset & Dunlap 
Grosset & Dunlap 
Grosset & Dunlap 
Grosset & Dunlap 
Oxford Press 


Grosset & Dunlap 
Rand, McNally 


Stokes 


Doubleday 
Whitman 


Whitman 


Grosset & Dunlap 
Macmillan 
Grosset & Dunlap 
Macmillan 


Stokes 

Warne 

Warne 
Doubleday 
Whitman 
Macmillan 
Coward-McCann 
Random House 


PRICE 


00000 HR &# eH He EO 


fe) 


I. 
I 
I 
2. 
I 
I 
I 
I 


.0O0 
-0O0 
-0O 


.50 


fele) 


.00 
-75 


00 


.00 
50 
. 50 


50 


.50 
-75 


50 
ASO 


-00 


75 
.00 


-00 


75 


-75 
“75 


0O 


~0O0 
ele) 
.50 
.00 


SUITABLE 
FOR AGES 


3-4 
3-4 
3-4 


3-4 
2-3 
2-3 
4-5 
4-5 
4-5 


3-4 
3-4 


2-5 


3-4 


Lindman, Maj 
Lindman, Maj 


Potter, Beatrix 
Wells, H. G. 


Beaty, John 
Encking, Louise F. 
Flack, Marjorie 


Hader, Berta and 
Elmer 


Hardwick, Marjory 
Henry, Robert S. 


Huber, Miriam 
Blanton 


Huber, Miriam 
Blanton 


Huntington, Har- 
riet 

Kuh, Charlotte 
Kuh, Charlotte 
Kuh, Charlotte 
Kuh, Charlotte 
Kuh, Charlotte 
Kuh, Charlotte 
Lenski, Lois 
Lenski, Lois 
Lenski, Lois 
Lenski, Lois 
Lilienthal, Sophie 
Picture Scripts 
Picture Scripts 
Picture Scripts 
Picture Scripts 
Picture Scripts 
Read, Helen 
Read, Helen 


Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and 
the Gingerbread 


Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and 
the Magic Horse 


Tale of Peter Rabbit 
Adventures of Tommy 


Whitman 
Whitman 


Warne 
Grosset & Dunlap 


INFORMATIONAL BOOKS 


Fun on the Farm 
The Little Gardeners 


Tim Tadpole and the Great 
Bullfrog 


Farmer in the Dell 


On the Road 


‘On the Railroad 


Cinder, the Cat 
Skags, the Milkhorse 
Let’s Go Outdoors 


The Delivery Men 

The Engineer 

The Fireman 

The Motorman 

The Policeman 

The Postman 

The Little Airplane 

The Little Auto 

The Little Sailboat 

The Little Train 

Sails, Wheels, and Wings 
Boats 

Trains 

Book of Airplanes 

Book of Automobiles 
Book of Trains 

An Engine’s Story 

Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store 
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Donahue 
Whitman 
Doubleday 


Macmillan 


Grosset & Dunlap 
Saalfield 


American Book Co. 


American Book Co. 


Doubleday 


Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Oxford Press 
Oxford Press 
Oxford Press 
Oxford Press 
Grosset & Dunlap 
Grosset & Dunlap 
Grosset & Dunlap 


S. Gabriel Sons & Co. 
S. Gabriel Sons & Co. 
S. Gabriel Sons & Co. 


Scribner’s 
Scribner’s 


PRICE 


$1.00 


I.00 


0.75 
©.50 


+ 
fe) 
oO 


vb 
° 
O° 


SUITABL 
FOR AGE 


3-4 
4-5 


4-5 
4-6 


ead, Helen 
mith, E. Boyd 


Association for 
Childhood Edu- 
cation 

Mitchell, Lucy 
Sprague 

Mitchell, Lucy 
Sprague 


\ssociation for 
Childhood Edu- 


cation 
sarrows, Marjorie 


Iubbard, Babbel 
ear, Edward 
filne, A. A. 


tossetti, Christina 
‘ippett, J. S. 


‘oleman, Satis, and 
Thorn, Alice 


foleman, Satis, and 
Thorn, Alice 

sraham, Mary N. 

sruger, H. and 
Johannes 

foffet, A. (illus. 
by LeMair) 

foffet, A. (illus. 
by LeMair) 

‘an Loon, Hen- 
drik W. 

‘an Loon, Hen- 
drick W. 


A Story about Boats 
The Chicken World 


Scribner’s 
Putnam 


STORY COLLECTIONS 


Told under the Blue Um- 
brella 


Another Here and Now 
Story Book 


Macmillan 


Dutton 


Here and Now Story Book Dutton 


Old, Old Tales Retold 
(Volland ed.) 


Donohue 


COLLECTIONS OF POETRY 


Sung under the Silver Um- Macmillan 
brella 

100 Best Poems for Boys Whitman 
and Girls 

Golden Flute John Day 

The Nonsense ABC Macmillan 

When We Were Very Dutton 
Young 

Sing Song Macmillan 

I Live in a City Harper’s 

SONGBOOKS 

Another Singing Time John Day 

Singing Time John Day 

Fifty Favorite Songs Grosset & Dunlap 

Sing Song Picture Book _—_ Lippincott 

Little Songs of Long Ago McKay 

Our Old Nursery Rhymes McKay 


Christmas Carols 
The Songs We Sing 
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Simon & Schuster 


Simon & Schuster 


PRICE 


fo 


I 


_ 


.60 
. 50 


-0O 


. 50 


-0O0 


.25 


SUITABLE 
FOR AGES 


2-5 
4-5 


4-10 


SELECTED MUSIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Favorite Phonograph Records from the Collection of the 
University of Chicago Nursery School 


MUSIC FOR LISTENING AND APPRECIATION 


Blossom Time Medley Marek Weber & Orch. Victor 35930 
La Capinera (The Wren) Galli-Curci, soprano Victor 64792 
Caprice Basque Yehudi Menuhin, violin Victor 15369 
Dance of the Shepherdess José Echaniz, piano Columbia 50258 
Festival at Bagdad (Schehera- _— Philadelphia Orch. Victor 8701, 8702 
zade) : 
Festivals (Debussy) Philadelphia Orch. Victor 1309 
Grand Canyon Suite “Sunset”? Paul Whiteman’s Orch. Victor 36303 
and ‘‘Painted Desert”’ 
Hansel and Gretel—Overture B.B.C. Orch. Victor 11929 
Hungarian Fantasie (Weber) Wm. Gruner, bassoon solo Victor 20525 
Hunt in the Black Forest Victor Concert Orch. Victor 35792 
Midsummer Night’s Dream— __N..Y. Philharmonic Orch. Victor 7080 
Scherzo 
Nutcracker Suite Album set by Committee on 
Music Appreciation 
Old Man River Paul Robeson, bass Victor 25376 
Old Refrain Fritz Kreisler, violin Victor 1465 
Passepied (Delibes) Ossip Gabrilowitsch, piano Victor 1095 
Peer Gynt Suite London Philharmonic Columbia X-180 
Peter and the Wolf Decca Symphony Orch. Decca Album 130 
Shepherd’s Hey (Grainger) Ossip Gabrilowitsch, piano Victor 1095 
Song of the Volga Boatmen Feodor Chaliapin, bass Victor 6058 
Sylvia Ballet San Francisco Orch. Victor 1166 
To a Wild Rose (MacDowell) Chicago Symphony Orch. Victor 1152 
Toy Symphony (Haydn) Victor Concert Orch. Victor 20215 
Whirlwind C. Barone, flute solo Victor 20525 


MUSIC SUGGESTING QUIETNESS AND REPOSE 


Air for the G String (Bach) Mischa Elman, violin Victor 7103 
All through the Night Richard Crooks, tenor Victor 1558 
Ave Maria (Schubert) Jascha Heifetz, violin Victor 6691 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere Richard Crooks, tenor Victor 1558 
Clair de Lune (Debussy) Harold Bauer, piano Victor 7122 
Congo Lullaby Paul Robeson, bass Victor 25106 
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radle Song (Brahms) 

Jeep River 

Jrink to Me Only with Thine 
‘Eyes 

lansel and Gretel—Evening 
Prayer 

na Monastery Garden 

Aidnight Bells 

Jegro Spiritual Melody—Largo 

Jn Wings of Song 

\rpheus Ballet (Gluck)— 
“Dance of the Spirits” 

Juartet in G Major—Andante 

teverie (Debussy) 

ong of India 

ouvenir 

weet and Low 

‘raumerei 

‘oung Prince and Princess 


(Scheherazade) 


Alfred Cortot, piano 
Paul Robeson, bass 
Paul Robeson, bass 


Elisabeth Schumann, soprano 


Columbia Symphony Orch. 
Fritz Kreisler, violin 
Yehudi Menuhin, violin 
Jascha Heifetz, violin 
Philadelphia Orch. 


Elman String Quartet 
Walter Gieseking, piano 
Fritz Kreisler, violin 
Fritz Kreisler, violin 
Raymond Dixon, tenor 
Mischa Elman, violin 


Philadelphia Orch. 


Victor 1271 
Victor 20793 
Victor 26168 


Victor 1948 


Columbia 49063 
Victor 1465 
Victor 14509 
Victor 74583 
Victor 74567 


Victor 74525 
Columbia 17138 
Victor 64890 
Victor 1325 
Victor 21949 
Victor 64197 
Victor 8701, 8702 


MUSIC WITH STRONG RHYTHMIC ACCENT, SUGGESTING 
INTERPRETATION WITH INSTRUMENTS 


inchors Aweigh 
Solero (Ravel), Part III 
jummel Petrus—Intermezzo 
vamp of the Gypsies (skipping) 
‘lock Store 
four Marches 
ingle Bells 
March (Aida) 
Marche Militaire (Schubert) 
March of the Little Lead Soldiers 
March of the Toys (Herbert) 
foment Musicale (Schubert) 
arade of the Wooden Soldiers 
omp and Circumstance March 
'rocession of the Sardar 
(Caucasian Sketches) 
-hythms for Children 
(in ? measure and #) 


U.S. Navy Band 

Boston Pop. Orch. 
International Concert Orch. 
Victor Orch. 

Victor Concert Orch. 
Victor Orch. 

Shannon Quartet 

Boston Pop. Orch. 

Boston Pop. Orch. 

Boston Pop. Orch. 

Victor Salon Group 
Philadelphia Orch. 
International Concert Orch. 
Boston Pop. Orch. 

Boston Pop. Orch. 


Victor Orch. 
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Victor 21296 
Victor 12175 
Victor V-25 
Victor 20736 
Victor 35792 
Victor 22168 
Victor 19791 
Victor 11885 
Victor 4314 
Victor 4314 
Victor 12592 
Victor 1312 
Victor V-25 
Victor 11885 
Victor 11883 


Victor 20350 


Ritual Fire Dance (De Falla) 
Rondo (Schubert) 

Rosamunde Ballet Music 
Schwanda—Polka and Fugue 
Skaters’ Waltz 

Stars and Stripes Forever March 
Turkish March (Beethoven) 
Waltzes (Brahms) 


War March of the Priests— 
“Athalia’” (Mendelssohn) 


Whistler and His Dog (Pryor) 
Wild Horseman (Schumann) 


Austrian Peasant Dances 

Eight German Dances (Mozart) 
Ein’ Feste Burg (Luther-Bach) 
French Folk Songs for Children 
Hungarian Dances, § and 6 
Irish Washerwoman 

Kerry Dance 

Londonderry Air 

Six German Dances 


Songs of Ireland and Songs of 
Scotland 


Stephen Foster Album 
Turkey in the Straw 


José Echaniz, piano 
Jascha Heifetz, violin 
Philadelphia Orch. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orch. 


Boston Pop. Orch. 
Philadelphia Orch. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, piano 
Wilhelm Bachaus, piano 
N.Y. Philharmonic Orch. 


Arthur Pryor’s Band 
Victor Orch. 


FOLK MUSIC 
Boston Pop. Orch. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orch. 


Philadelphia Orch. 
Louis Chartier, baritone 
Boston Pop. Orch. 
Victor Concert Orch. 
John McCormack, tenor 


Minneapolis Symphony Orch. 


Philharmonic Orch. 
Victor Mixed Chorus 


Richard Crooks, tenor 
Victor Concert Orch. 


CHILDREN’S SONGS AND STORIES 


Little Black Sambo and the 
Monkey People 


Mother Goose Rhymes 

Nursery Rhymes 

Singing Games 

Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs 


Winnie the Pooh and Christo- 
pher Robin 


Paul Wing, narrator 


Frank Luther, tenor 
Frank Luther, tenor 
Victor Orch. 

Frank Luther & Co. 


Frank Luther, tenor 


CHRISTMAS RECORDS 
Angels from the Realms of Glory ‘Trinity Choir 


Christmas Carols 


Pd 


Marek Weber & Orch. 
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Columbia 50258 
Victor 6691 
Victor 1312 
Victor 7958 
Victor 4396 
Victor 1441 
Victor 1196 
Victor 7990 
Victor 7104 


Victor 19869 
Victor 22162 


Victor 4489, 4490 
Victor 1722, 1723 
Victor 1692 
Decca Album No. 
Victor 4321 
Victor 22131 
Victor 14611 
Victor 8734 
Decca 20057, 200: 
Victor 35878 


Victor M-354 
Victor 22131 


Bluebird 504-B 


Decca 252, 253, 2: 
Decca 383, 384, 3! 
Victor 22759 

Decca Set No. 17 


Decca 1389, 1390 


Victor 35594 
Victor 36188 


hristmas Hymns and Carols 
oly Night 

Came upon the Midnight 
Clear 

su, Joy of Man’s Desiring 
(Bach) 

, Little Town of Bethlehem 
lent Night 

lent Night, Holy Night 
annenbaum (Christmas Tree) 


hile Shepherds Watched 


Trinity Choir 
Victor Salon Orch. 
Victor Chorus 


Bach Cantata Club 


Trinity Choir 

Victor Salon Orch. 
Lashanska & Reiners, duet 
Lashanska & Reiners, duet 
Victor Oratorio Chorus 
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Victor 35788 
Victor 19820 
Victor 35412 


Columbia 11081 


Victor 35594 
Victor 19820 
Victor 1748 
Victor 1748 
Victor 35412 


, What Do You Think? 


2) 
Ci. 
eZ i Y 4 Lo 


. Do you think that there is a close relationship between family life 
and the institution of democracy? Is the family one of the important. 
places to educate for democracy? How can parents educate for free- 
dom? How can the rights of the individual be respected? 


. What is the importance of science in rearing children? Is an under- 
standing of the science of child development essential for parents? 
What is the role of science in the rearing of children? 


. How important do you feel that heredity is and how important do 
you think that training is in the development of the child’s body and 
his personality? Are most children alike in personality and ability at 
any given age? Or is there a wide variation of ability and personality 
which is ‘‘normal”? What does Dr. Gesell mean by a “ground plan” 
of child growth? Can this be speeded up by training? Do the “‘law- 
ful” sequences of growth carry over from the physical to the factors 
of personality? 


. Does it pay to “push” a child to learn to walk, talk, read, and so 
forth? Or does he learn these skills easily and naturally when his 
body and his mind are ready for them? What is meant by “readiness” 
for reading, handwriting, and.so on? Upon what basis can the parent 
know what to expect of his child? 


. What is the right approach to the problem of discipline? What are 
the problems of attitudes involved? In general, are American par- 
ents too hard or too easy on their children? What about the corporal 
punishment of children? Do you think it is ever justifiable by a par- 
ent? Can wise strategy do away with the need for any corporal pun- 
ishment? Is the goal of wise discipline ultimate self-discipline? Can 
you rear a child and never lay a hand on him? 


. Is the “emotional climate” in the family the key to good child-rear- 
ing? Are specific child-rearing techniques really secondary? What do 
you think should be the attitude and philosophy of the wise parent 
in relation to the child? What is the importance of the influence of 
the family environment and the experiences of the child in the home 
in the development of his personality? 


. Are children, in your opinion, better today, as the result of expand- 
ing knowledge of child-rearing, than they were fifty years ago, for ex- 
ample? Discuss. What should be, in your opinion, the chief aims of 
child-training? 
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The People SOY 5.8% 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp Taste audience on “Lincoln and Democratic Leadership,” broad- 


cast February 16, 1947. 


Fine Presentation 


Sunday’s program on Lincoln was 


a fine presentation, warm with dis-. 


cerning’ appreciation, bright with 
knowledge and thought.—/ Jistener 
from Troy, New York. 


Masterpieces 


Those “honoring” statements on 
Lincoln were masterpieces of apprecia- 
tion and understanding.—/ listener 
trom Wilmette, Illinois. 


Finest in Years 


I think that your program on Lin- 
coln was the finest broadcast to ema- 
nate from your studio in years. Thanks 
for the same and also for giving us 
such able minds to guide us in our 
thinking.— listener from Los Angeles, 
California. 


Grateful 


It was with great pleasure and 
profit that I listened yesterday to 
three brilliant scholars as they revered 
the wonderful character of Lincoln. I 
am grateful to you for your fine dis- 
cussion.— 4 listener from Glenside, 
Pennsylvania. 


Inspiring 

Our family has enjoyed for many 
years the fine programs sponsored by 
the University of Chicago. As alumni 
we are, of course, proud of the fact 


that we had the privilege of studying 
under some of the great scholars fea- 
tured on your programs. We have not 
previously taken time to write com- 
mendatory statements concerning your 
individual programs. We particularly 
enjoyed the fine program broadcast 
yesterday on Abraham Lincoln which 
included Professors Smith, Merriam, 
and Craven. The long statements from 
each man at the conclusion of the talk 
were particularly inspiring. We hope 
that many other radio listeners re- 
spond at this time and send words of 
appreciation and encouragement to 
your participants.—4 listener from 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


Appreciation 


In my humble estimation your dis- 
cussion on Abraham Lincoln was one 
of the best discussions which I have 
ever heard on this highly educational 
program. Those who took part reached 
oratorical heights rarely attained on 
radio programs. I wish to extend my 
sincere appreciation.—/ listener from 
Fullerton, North Dakota. 


Fine Program 


I enjoyed so much your very fine 
discussion today on Abraham Lincoln. 
I am glad that I, a southerner from 
Alabama, can honor him as our great- 
est American. Many thanks for the 
fine program.—ZJ Jistener from Boon- 
ton, New Fersey. 
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